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Spra-More Junior 


A light and compact outfit for the small manu- 
facturer. Will handle many heavy duty jobs. 
Sprays enamels, lacquers, paints and stains. 
Diaphragm compressor prevents air and oil con- 
tact. No belts,direct shaft drive. Completely en- 
closed in unit housing. Weight 37 Ibs. Write 
for details. 


CROWN SPRAY GUN MFG. CO. 
1218 Venice Bivd. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Boston, 105 Broad St.; Newark, N. J., 
1057 Bergen St.; Chicago, 551 W. Leake St., 
Houston, 1027 E. 11th St. 


Outstanding 
Distinctive 


RICHELIEU 


PEARL 
ESSENCE 
FINISHES 


Jos. H. MEYER Bros. 
220 25th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Letters » 


The names and addresses of those 
whose letters and inquiries appear in 
this department may be had by writ- 
ing this office, or letters addressed to 
them in care of this office will be 
forwarded promptly.—The Editor 


Safe Toy Finish 


We are working with a customer 
on wooden toys, and we are puzzled 
with the finishing job. We have 
tried aniline dyes but these are not 
very satisfactory, since the toys will 
be used by young children, and we 
fear they will be harmful as we 
found that the color comes off very 
readily. Do you know of any inex- 
pensive enamel or paint in which we 
could dip these toys? If so, will you 
please give us the name and address 
of the manufacturers?—B. I. C. Corp. 
(Specialties) 


Acid Proof Finish 


We would like to know the ingredi- 
ents for an acid-proof finish for 
laboratory table tops in keeping with 
the Bureau of U. S. Standards, to en- 
able us to procure an acid-proof fin- 
ish on birch lumber.—O. Mfg. Co. 
(Bank Equipment) 


Dipping Machinery 


No. 1) Will you please inform us 
the names of manufacturers of dip- 
ping machinery? We are interested 
in some equipment for dipping tubes, 
probably from 1-in. to 2-ft. long, and 
anywhere from \-in. in diameter up 
to 2-in. in diameter.—O. W. G. Co. 
(Fiber) 


No. 2) In your November 1932 issue 
of Inpustriat FINISHING, On page 14, 
you had an article entitled “Dip Fin- 
ishing by Machine’ by Louis Bodor, 
M. E., The Apex Products Co. I 
looked further through this issue but 
could not find any advertisement, 


and therefore no address of this 

company. I have been quite anxious 

to cover some of our new sprayed 
(Continued on page 6) 
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From the Editor's Desk 


EW CONDITIONS that pro- 

duce sweeping and drastic re- 
ductions in incomes arouse people 
to thinking and to investigating. 
Buyers become more careful about 
what they spend money for, and 
those who make and sell things 
must shape their courses accord- 
ingly. Much of what is not profit- 
able, economical or necessary in 
manufacturing, distributing and 
merchandising goes into the dis- 
card. 


HILE THE PLANS and ac- 

tivities of some concerns and 
individuals become virtually para- 
lyzed under stress of depression, 
the effect on others is just the op- 
posite; they become stimulated by 
adversity and work out ways and 
means of carrying on by aligning 
themselves with the new conditions. 


HE NUMBER and character of 

letters that come to INpUSTRIAL 
FrnisH1ne Magazine (a few are 
published in this issue) are evi- 
dence that many concerns are 
working under a new kind of stim- 
ulus. They realize the need of 
flexibility and adaptability in their 
establishments and organizations 


in order that changes can be made 
quickly to take advantage of pre- 
vailing and probable future trends. 


VERHEAD and _ inventories 

have had to be reduced. Pro- 
duction has had to be economized, 
for as volume and net profits have 
decreased, quality and attractive- 
ness have had to be given more 
attention. Selling and servicing 
the product have had to be put on 
the basis of seeking the buyers, 
giving them more real value, and 
keeping them interested and favor- 
ably impressed. This is what 1932 
has taught us. Let us hope that 
everyone will profit by it during 
1933. 


ORR 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHING Magazine 
wishes all of its readers a 
Merry Christmas and a 
Happy, Prosperous New Year 
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PAISPEARL ESSENCE 
“Standard of Quality” 


Made by 
Our Patented Process 


A beautiful Pearl finish 


offers an irresistible sales 
appeal. 

Try Paispearl with your 
lacquers and see for your- 
self. 


PAISPEARL PRODUCTS, INC. 
65 Nassau St. New York, N. Y. 


Prompt deliveries on any quantity 


Sunoco 
SPIRITS 


@n ideal thinner for 
FURNITURE FINISHES 


reducer for spraying, brushing, dippi 
or tumbling. Ite high mw 


to widely avail- 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
1608 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa 


Producers of BLUE SUNOCO 
Motor Fuel 


Branches and Warehouses in 
100 Principal Cities 


(Continued from page 4) 

lacquer and synthetic enamel prod- 
ucts by dipping, and would like to 
have full particulars concerning the 
Apex Products Co.’s line. Will you 
kindly forward me this address so I 
can request information from them? 
—E. S. S. Co. (Electrical Supplies) 


Toilet Seat Finish 


We are very anxious to obtain a 
material which may be used on birch 
toilet seats which is known to the 
trade as a white celluloid sprayed 
toilet seat. Any information you can 
give us will be more than appreci- 
ated.—C. Mfg. Co. 


Hard Glass-Like Finish 


In your November issue (page 38) 
mention is made of a one-coat spray- 
ing enamel that bakes or air-drys to 
a smooth, hard, glass-like finish. 
Will you kindly tell us where this 
material may be obtained?—L. M. 
Co. (Steel P. O. Equipment) 


Fish Bait Decals 


In September issue of Ino 


JUSTRIAL 
Frinisuine (pages 37 & 38) I read an 
article on “Artificial Fish Bait’ by 
Mr. J. E. Greene, Demonstrator. In 
this article he stated that the scale- 
like effect on an artificial minnow 
could be put on with decalcomanias. 
Will you be kind enough to pass this 
letter on to Mr. Greene or refer me 
to a concern that makes decalco- 
manias for this particular article? I 
have tried several decalcomania con- 
cerns but so far have been unsuccess- 
ful in obtaining what I want.—H. W. 


Wash Tub Finish 


We are manufacturing an electric 
clothes washer and are using a vitre- 
ous enamel tub approximately 12-in. 
in diameter and about 13-in. deep, it 
being a deep drawn stamping. 

We are looking about for a way of 
reducing the cost of this tub, and at 
the present time the only method we 
know of would be to hot-dip galva- 
nize the tub instead of enameling 
same. In order to give this tub a 
satisfactory appearance, it would be 
necessary to lacquer the outside of 
the tub, but in order to get a 
looking job it is necessary to rub 
down the outside of the tub to smooth 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Spraying filler in an air-conditioned paint ‘shop. Note multiple air filters. 


« Air Conditioning » 


by William J. Miskella 


Industrial Finishing Consultant 


shop not especially air condi- 

tioned, and critically examine 
some of the work being produced 
you will be amazed at the quan- 
tity of dirt specks you can find on 
the work—depending, of course, 
upon the dryness of the floor and 
the surrounding air when the fin- 
ish is applied. It is because of 
the correction of just this “dry- 
ness of the floor and the surround- 
ing air” by air conditioning, that 
large finishing shops are able to 
turn out better and cleaner work 
than the average small shop. 


|: YOU WALK into any paint 


The amount of work produced 
in the large plant will pay enough 
profit so the management can 
afford to spend some money for 
the necessary equipment. How- 
ever, where the volume of work 
is small and the margin between 
cost and selling price is narrow it 
is mighty hard to turn out clean 
finished products. The small shop 
needs an air-conditioning outfit 
and there are now on the market 
many small inexpensive units to 
fit the various requirements. 

Taking industrial finishing in- 
stallations as a whole, little or 
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nothing has been done toward 
complete air conditioning. When 
spraying was in its infancy at- 
tempts were made to get along 
without exhaust cabinets, but the 
resulting poor quality of work 
settled that question. For a long 
time after that high velocity ex- 
haust fans, installed to take out 
the fumes, only operated to stir 


Air-filter units applied to a small single spray booth. 


up the dust and dirt and cause it 
to fall on the work in process. The 
spray fumes, because of their 
nature and volume, created in ad- 
dition several serious mainte- 
nance problems, the most impor- 
tant of which were— 
1) Reduced fan efficiency caused 
by accumulation on the fan 
blades. 


2) Fire hazards resulting from de- 
posits in the exhaust duct. 


3) Unsightly appearance due to 
settling of waste material on 
the outside walls. 

But now a special air filter has 
been developed to overcome these 
problems; it eliminates spray 
fumes by removing them from 
the exhaust air before they reach 
the fan and ducts. 


Replace Exhausted Air 

Where a number of spray 
booths are required to handle the 
volume of production, the large 
quantity of air exhausted from the 


finishing room creates a heating 
problem during the winter 
months and a dust problem 
throughout the entire year. The 
air exhausted from spray booths 
equipped with filters is free from 
solid particles, but there still re- 
mains the characteristic odors of 
the solvents—such as when lac- 
quers are used—and until some 
method is evolved to 
reclaim their fumes it 
will not be wise to re- 
circulate the air ex- 
hausted from paint and 
lacquer spray booths. 
With porcelain enamel, 
however, the clay type 
pigments which are re- 
claimable can be 
handled by a dust filter 
designed especially for 
the purpose. If a dust 
arrester is used the 
cleaned air may be re- 
turned to the work- 
room, thus eliminating heat 
losses—and the recovered enamel 
is often usable and well worth 
saving. 

To replace the air exhausted 
by spray booth fans from a finish- 
ing room, additional air must be 
introduced; otherwise the nega- 
tive pressure created within the 
room will cause infiltration of 
large quantities of dust and dirt. 

One solution to both the heat- 
ing and the dust problems is a 
fresh air supply system consist- 
ing of a fan, heating coil and air 
filter of the proper type and size. 
Some types of unit heaters are 
practical for this service if 
equipped with air filters, and if 
provision is made for them to 
take air from the outside for use 
in the finishing room proper. 


Finish in Pressure Room 
The capacity of the supply sys- 
tem should be equal to the com- 
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bined capacities of the exhaust 
fans in the spray booths plus one- 
fourth the cubical contents of the 
finishing room. In this way a 
positive pressure will be main- 
tained in the room and any leak- 
age will be outward through 
cracks, doors or other openings. 
All the air inside the finishing 
room will be filtered, and when 
the door is opened clean air will 
flow outward thus preventing the 
entrance of dust into the room. 

All of this indicates the sim- 
plicity of attacking the air- 
conditioning problem of the fin- 
ishing room by reversing the 
usual attempt to harness the en- 
tire outside. The finisher is con- 
cerned with a clean room in 
which to do clean work. Such a 
place may best be provided by the 
duel fan method suggested—one 
to exhaust the fumes and another 
to supply the air taken out by the 
fume fans. 


If more air is put into 


air for best results. The work is 
placed on a conveyor and the 
drying operation becomes a con- 
tinuous process. In small shops 
“batch” drying (where a certain 
amount of work is placed in the 
drier and left for a certain spec- 
ified length of time) is more ad- 
vantageous. 

In either case the air must be 
constantly circulated through the © 
drier, and freshly heated air must 
be introduced to replace the 
moisture-laden air as it is ex- 
pelled. In the drying of high- 
grade finishes, which must be ab- 
solutely free from specks and 
dust—to command the highest 
market prices—clean air is an im- 
portant factor. Filtering the air 
used in the drying operation elim- 
inates dust and makes it possible 
to maintain the high quality of 
the finished product. 

Economies in operation can be 
introduced which need not be cov- 


the finishing room than is 
taken out there will never 
be any dust or dirt 
troubles. 


Clean, Rapid Air Drying 
The drying time of 


FINISHING ROOM 


HEATER 


such finishes as paint, 
japan, enamel, varnish 
and so on, may be short- 
ened by proper air 


TO ORYER 


DRYING ROOM 


conditioning. Bringing 
clean, fresh, warm, con- 
ditioned air into contact 
with the finished sur- 
faces, and exhausting 
the fume-laden air, will 
naturally create favorable condi- 
tions for limiting the drying time 
and reducing the cost of finishing. 
Where the volume of work is suffi- 
cient, drying tunnels or ovens 
may be introduced—and through 
them may be supplied the ideal 


Floor plan of finish 


at for drying room. 


room. 1, Filtered 
4, Compressor intake filter. 5, Air 


ered here, but which will more 
than offset the extra investment 
required for the equipment needed 
to produce them. The operation 
of the tunnel scheme is exactly 
the same as the simple illustra- 
tion given herewith, but on a more 
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Air filters, Heating coils 
Air inlet \ 


- Air 


wssage 


| 
3 


Recircviated air 


Section of arying tunnel 


This illustration shows the cross-section of a drying tunnel equipped for modern air conditioning. 


elaborate scale and with consider- 
ation for overcoming some of the 
immaterial losses. 


“Effective Temperatures” 

Recently air-conditioning engi- 
neers have evolved a new term 
called “effective temperature” to 
more correctly explain what 
physical conditions must be met. 
The effective temperature is a 
composite term embodying the 
ordinary temperature, the wet- 
bulb temperature and the air 
movement all in one. In the past, 
finishers realized that any one of 
these factors, when taken sepa- 
rately, did not produce the proper 
condition, but now that a means 
has been found to obtain just 
what is wanted we will hear fin- 
ishers talking more and more of 
“effective temperature.” 

This may be brought home to 
us by calling attention to the fact 
that some finishing materials 
work better or produce better ap- 
pearance in certain climates or 
when the weather is “just right.” 
Scientists have proved that there 
is a correct weather condition to 
fit almost every kind of finishing 
material. That condition can 
now be duplicated with modern 
air-conditioning equipment which 
includes, in addition to the 
elements already mentioned, spe- 
cial automatic devices for estab- 
lishing and holding the effective 
temperature at any point desired. 
This means refrigerating units, 
humidifying schemes, dampers 


and whatever means of heating 
may be used. 

It may seem strange to mention 
refrigeration in connection with 
a subject which has always been 
confined to heat, but this is neces- 
sary in order to control the condi- 
tions dictated by the particular 
finishing material being used. 
There was a time when problems 
of this nature were substantially 
confined to baking japans and 


- enamels, where only heat was in- 


volved. However, progress in 
making synthetic finishes has in- 
dicated a future demand for re- 
frigeration which will tend to fur- 
ther reduce costs and shorten the 
time of finishing operations. 


An improved synthetic lacquer 
doesn’t become brittle or lose its 
adhesive quality on exposure to 
light and heat. 


World Fair at Leipzig 


The Leipzig Trade Fair, compris- 
ing exhibits from 32 countries and 
buyers from twice as many lands, 
will be held from March 5th to 12th— 
the largest as it is the oldest indus- 
trial exchange in the world. The 
international character of the Leip- 
zig Fair renders it invaluable to busi- 
ness in general. It assembles busi- 
ness men from some 70 countries, and 
functions as a great clearing house. 
Producers of every conceivable prod- 
uct can here quickly and cheaply 
find new markets. The buyers from 
all parts of the world find the newest 
products conveniently assembled for 
inspection. For detailed information 
concerning the Fair address the Leip- 
zig Trade Fair, Inc., 1 t 40th 
St., New York City. 
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Antique 
Effects 


by L. B. Miller 


NEW FINISH has recently 
A come into vogue, on the 

west coast, and the ac- 
companying illustration shows 
photographs of the results ob- 
tained. This effect is produced 
by the use of a special lacquer 
undercoat and one coat of the 
antiquing finish, which is washed 
off with water after the cracks 
have been obtained and the de- 
sired color rubbed in. The de- 
tails of this procedure will be 
discussed later in this article. 

In antiquing furniture, the wood 
is first stained and filled in the 
usual manner, and one coat of a 
lacquer sanding sealer is then ap- 
plied. When this has dried suf- 
ficiently (usually about % hour) 
the surface is sanded smooth. 
This treatment is then followed 
by one wet coat of the antiquing 
lacquer undercoat—sprayed pref- 
erably at about 20-lbs. air pres- 
sure. This is allowed to dry at 
least two hours; an overnight 
drying is preferable if this much 
time can be allowed in the pro 
duction schedule. 

Over this undercoat, the anti- 
quing lacquer is sprayed. This re- 
quires about one hour to dry and 
form the fine hair-line cracks. 
Japan colors or colors ground in 
oil are then thinned down with 


turpentine, naphtha, or lacquer 
thinners (lacquer thinners work 
the best) and rubbed over the en- 
tire panel. The excess color is 
wiped off, while still wet, with a 
clean rag. Even if this color does 
not rub off clean it need cause 
the finisher no concern, as it will 
certainly be removed by the next 
operation. 

After the color has dried for a 
few minutes the entire antiquing 
lacquer is sponged or washed off 
clean with water. The color of 
the lines is then imbedded in the 
undercoat. This is followed by 
one or more coats of clear finish- 
ing material—varnish or lacquer 
in gloss or flat luster. In order to 
show the cracks in color and still 
have a piano-like finish on top, it 
may be necessary to apply two 
or three coats of the finishing var- 
nish or lacquer, rubbing this 
down to a smooth gloss or satin 
finish. The resulting finish may. 
be anything desired—either gloss, 
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rubbed, or flat—depending upon 
the varnish or lacquer used. 

Very pretty effects may be ob- 
tained on metal by using a col- 
ored ground coat of lacquer in 
place of the sanding sealer, and 
rubbing a lighter or darker japan 
or oil color into the cracks. Bronze 
powders mixed with lacquer thin- 
ner may be used to replace the 
japan or oil color, and these will 
give very pretty Japanese effects. 

I have finished up _ several 
parchment lamp shades with this 
finish and some of them were very 
striking. 

One concern is now finishing 
card tables with this finish and 
topping them with an alcohol- 
resisting lacquer. 

These antiquing lacquers ap- 
pear in two types, one being de- 
signed to produce a fine small 
crazed effect, while the other pro- 
duces large open cracks. 


Lace Screen Stencil 
orating 

NE of the handiest things I 

have is a screen made of or- 
dinary machine-made lace in an 
attractive rose pattern. I have 
used it on many different articles. 
It serves for a whole table top 
or for a small design on a plain 
surface. When used as anything 
but an all-over design it is neces- 
sary, of course, to use a mat. 

I stretched the new lace tight 
on an 18x36-in. frame made of 
%x%-in. wood strips. The size 
may be varied, if desired, but I 
find this the handiest size for my 
work. 

It is easy and inexpensive to 
have several designs ready to ap- 
ply simply by making the screen 
with different patterns of lace, but 

_I find one sufficient for my needs 
since the color schemes are usually 


different enough to prevent the 
sameness of design from attract- 
ing unfavorable attention. The 
lace pattern should be a clear- 
cut one, a rather small, all-over 
design being the most practical. 

I lay the screen directly on the 
article to be decorated and shoot 
the contrasting color on with a 
spray gun. 

My screen is stiff with many 
coats of lacquer, and it presents 
all the colors of the rainbow but 
it is still on the job. It doesn’t 
need to be cleaned between opera- 
tions and can be used many times 
before the outline begins to show 
signs of blurring. I have kept no 
account of the number of times I 
used this one before cleaning, but 
it was probably as many as 100 
times. When necessary I clean it 
with a lacquer remover. 

One screen has been in use more 
than two years and is just begin- 
ning to break. 

One of the prettiest jobs I ever 
used it on was for decorating a 
set of tables for an ice cream 
stand that was using white wood- 
work with old rose and apple 
green. The table legs and rims 
were lacquered apple green, and 
the tops in the dull rose. When 
the last coat was thoroughly dry 
I sprayed a platinum silver finish 
through the lace screen over all 
of the round table tops. I mixed 
half gold and half silver lacquer 
to make this finish. This mixture 
produced a mellow gray gold effect 
which is much more artistic than 
either the bright silver or gold 
alone.—S. G. Bray. 


Fumes and fine waste spray are 
objectionable and sometimes 
dangerous in the presence of un- 
protected workmen—but complete 
protection, insofar as breathing is 
concerned, is afforded by the use 
of a cartridge respirator. 
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A Buyer Turns Salesman 


Cools heels awaiting pleasure of arrogant buyers, 
sees expensive samples peddled to under-bidding 
competitors, deals with careless buyers whose 
firms later register complaints, gets new slant 
on credit risks, contends with price hagglers. 


by E. F. 


This happens to be the situation | 
have been in during the past several 
months, and the experience gained has 
been both interesting and beneficial. 
| know | am a better buyer from having 
had to get out and contact other 
buyers. It would do a lot of the men 
some good, if they would get out of 
their own little sphere and find out how 
the other half of the world lives and 
acts. 


Y SALESMEN friends are 
M having a lot of fun at my 
expense these days. They 
tell me I am getting a dose of my 
own medicine, and all the high- 
hatting and snubbing that I have 
been passing out, is coming back 
to me many fold. I have become 
a salesman—or rather I am at- 
tempting to sell some merchan- 
dise. 

In order to get the most out of 
this story, it is necessary for you 
to get the setting. The company 
Iam connected with manufactures 
display fixtures.and merchandise 
used by the retail stores in dis- 
playing their goods. We sell 


Werner 


through sales agents, with repre- 
sentation in all parts of the 
country. I am in charge of manu- 
facturing of one of the divisions, 
and my duties are such that the 
purchasing of all materials comes 
under my personal supervision. 

So I have been on the other side 
of the fence all the time, and in 
spite of an attempt to be fair and 
impartial in my dealings with the 
men who call on us with merchan- 
dise, there is a_ possibility—in 
fact, there is no doubt—that at 
times some of my demands have 
been exacting and unfair. Some 
time ago I wrote an article stating 
the things that I wish salesmen 
would not do. I wonder how many 
of these things I have violated in 
the past several months. 

It started a few months ago. Our 
vice-president was working on 
some preliminary details of a 
special displayer desired by a 
manufacturer in a neighboring 
city. The items were to be pur- 
chased in fairly large quantities 
and were to be given away with 
a deal of merchandise. Suddenly 
it became necessary for our execu- 
tive to leave town, and the trans- 
action was left to me, since much 
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planning and laying out had to be 
done. 

Fortunately, the deal was con- 
summated, resulting in a good 
sized order. So, on other occa- 
sions, I have been sent out to 
handle such deals which involved 
detailed plans for construction and 
finish. 

With the continued slump in 
business it became more and more 
essential that the idle hours which 
confronted all of us be filled with 
worth-while endeavors, and so “A 
buyer became a salesman.” 


Breaking In 

Most of it has been “cold can- 
vas” at first. With the passing of 
time certain contacts have been 
made. Some orders have been 
received; some companies have 
been passed up completely. A 
little abuse has been received, 
some very good business friends 
and acquaintances have been 
made, and, all in all, much has 
been learned. 

As a rule, the men whom I have 
contacted are a 


clerk in the purchasing depart- 
ment. So, when they try to put on 
any airs, high hat stuff, they are 
just making fools of themselves 
because all the time I am thinking 
how small they really are. 


Needless Wasteful Waiting 

I do not like to cool my heels in 
an outer room or ante-chamber 
every time I call. One man has 
kept me waiting more than a half 
hour each time, when I could see 
him through the open door, either 
talking to men in his organization 
who came to his desk after I ar- 
rived, or else glancing over papers. 
This is especially provoking, when 
one realizes that his company is 
desirous of getting certain infor- 
mation and facts, and the proba- 
bility is that the information they 
are trying to get will benefit them 
more than any business they are 
apt to give us. 


The Sample Evil 
Some buyers seem to think that 
samples do not cost money. “Make 
up something you 


rather decent lot. 
I am going to call 
them all purchas- 
ing agents, re 
gardless of their 
actual title, as, in 
many instances, 
the special work 
that was being 
considered made 
it necessary for 


NSPECTING DePT 


think will work 
out all right for 
us,” is a very com- 
mon saying. They 
have nothing to 
lose, and when the 
sample is made 
they peddle it 
around until some 
one makes a 
ridiculously low 


+ 


a number of the 

executives to get in on the plans 
being worked out. But a few do 
not measure up to the standard 
at all. 

The size of the company does 
not mean a thing to me. The 
man doing the buying will receive 
as much attention from me, 
whether he is the president or a 


price, and he gets 
the job. The preliminary work 
and effort are wasted. Very few 
of them ever offer to pay for the 
experimental time and material. 
But, on the other hand, I recall 
very distinctly that in my capacity 
as a buyer, I turn down hundreds 
of free samples of finishing ma- 
terials every year. There ought 
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These two Zapon fa- 
vorites are increasing 
in popularity on sheer 
merit. Available in all popular 
shades, they are finding greater acceptance wherever 
high gloss and durable finish are desired at a low cost. 


Both these enamels 


@ Spray evenly ® Adhere tenaciously to 
®@ Give maximum coverage metal or wood surfaces 
in one application ® Dry with a high gloss. 


Their economy is emphasized by the fact that best results are 
obtained when the enamels are thinned 30 to 40 percent. 


$-52—BAKING TIME S-53—AIR DRYING TIME 


° sets in half hour, id harde 
2 HOURS at 225°F overnight to a tough’ exible finish. 


ZAPON LABORATORIES are prepared 
to supply specific information to all 
your questions about lacquers and 
enomels. This service is FREE TO YOU. 


“The Standard of Quality Since 1884’ 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Atlas Powder Company 


Stamford Connecticut 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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to be some kind of balance some- 
where. 


Buyers Who “Know It All” 

I wish the buyer would not pre- 
tend that he knows what I am 
talking about when I try to show 
him, with the aid of blueprints 
and working layouts, how a pro- 
spective job is going to be made. 
There is no crime in saying that 
the thing is not clear to them, but 
it is aggravating to make up the 
sample or job and then have kicks 
because something is made in a 
certain way or is placed in such a 
manner as to be a hindrance in- 
stead of a help. If they had only 
mentioned the fact, it would have 
been simple in most instances to 
give a practical demonstration be- 
forehand. 


Bad Credit Risks 

The question of credits enters 
into consideration, too. After a 
couple of jobs have been made and 
delivered, it certainly seems a 
more logical thing to try to make 
some arrangement to pay the bills 
that are way past due, rather than 
to call me up and give me an 
order and then make it necessary 
for me to fight it out with our 
credit department about making 
up the job and shipping it out. 


A Clearance Sale 

But the prize experience of all 
is that of the past several weeks 
in the retail game. We have, 
in our city, a market season when 
the merchants in the small towns 
for many miles around and even 
from other states come to see 
what they can see. They lay in 
their seasonal supplies and, in 
general, shop all around. 

We conceived the idea of tak- 
ing a large number of our samples, 
discontinued numbers, returned 


goods, in fact anything that might 
possibly sell, and placing them in 
a store room, hoping for the best. 
I was given the task of trying to 
put the thing over—and what a 
job! 

Most of the men are owners of 
small stores in small towns. A 
sale to them means hours of hag- 
gling about prices and the like. 
They make ridiculous offers in 
hopes that they will be accepted. 
Eventually they will pay a sum 
near the price finally set, on the 
condition that a lot of free goods 
are to be included. Some even 
want us to pay the freight to their 
place of business. 


Fight and Learn and Think 

But, all in all, it has been and 
is interesting. It is my belief that 
the seeds that are being sown are 
lasting. We are getting some 
business now. I am trying to 
emphasize the integrity of the 
house, the attitude of the com- 
pany, the guarantee that all rea- 
sonable demands will be taken 
care of. In other words, I am 
trying to build up good-will be- 
cause it is almost impossible with 
conditions the way they are to 
get enough business of the kind 
that I am going after to keep very 
high above water. 

So, the experience of being a 
buyer in the morning and a sales- 
man in the afternoon has driven 
home the thought or knowledge 
that it is the same old story re- 
gardless of which side of the fence 
you are on. Right now, there is 
a buyers’ market; the buyer is 
king pin, but sometimes he desires 
some special part or some in- 
formation, and a salesman can 
offer to help him out. 

So, I am plugging along and 
learning, getting tips from sales- 
men as I need them, asking the 
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Take a Letter Miss Jones! 


Rockford Varnish Co., 
Rockford, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


We have been experimenting for quite some time with various 
finishes for our product, but have been unable to obtain the 
desired results. In our opinion a fine finish is an important 
factor in the sale of our merchandise and for that reason we 
are trying to improve its appearance. 


Our conclusion is, to turn the matter over to specialists, and 
we anticipate splendid results, knowing what you have done 
for other manufacturers. Samples are being shipped to 
you today. 


We will anxiously await your recommendations. 


Very respectfully, 
PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. 


ROCKFORD VARNISH CoO. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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advice of the buyers when some- 
thing is noticed that might help 
us in our work. The important 
fact that has been driven home is 
this: The salesman has a definite 
place in the manufacturing world, 
and the right kind of salesman is 
a big help to his organization, as 
well as the buying company, and 
it is up to the buyer to gain this 
information and his confidence by 
the right kind of action and pro- 
ceeding. 


Metal Houses to Come 


Houses of steel and copper and 
even of aluminum as well as of wood 
and masonry, built at the factory 
with rooms such as the kitchen and 
bath completely equipped and the 
rest ready to be assembled at the 
site, insulated against heat and cold 
and noise, costing perhaps only half 
as much as the present small house, 
and placed in cities free from smoke, 


are described as merely awaiting the 
application of knowledge already 
largely in hand, in the 11th and con- 
cluding volume of the final reports of 
the President's Conference of Home 
Building and Home Ownership. The 
11 volumes of the Conference reports 
can be purchased for $10.50 a set, 
postpaid, or for $1.15 each, postpaid, 
from Dr. James Ford, President's 
Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership, Department of 
Building, Washington, 


Long Corp.; Paints, Varnishes 


William L. Long who has been as- 
sociated with the paint industry for 
the past 20 years in various capaci- 
ties, production, financial and sales, 
and who has till recently been mana- 
ger of the maintenance division of the 
North Bergen Varnish Corp., has 
formed the William L. Long Corpora- 
tion, located at 25 So. 10th St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., for the purpose of 
distributing the products of the King 
Paint Mfg. Co. to the maintenance 
and industrial trade. 


— ARTISTS 0O VERY REALISTIC 
WORK 


YES, THOSE APPLES HE PAINTED 
TWO MONTHS AGO ARE GETTING 
ROTTEN. 


\\ 


SIF A FRIEND 


NAPPY 
AYINGS — 


CAKE OF SOAP 
LASTS LONGER IF 
GIVEN A COAT 
OF SHELLAC 


HERE WAS A BIG RUN ON 
THE GANK THIS A.M. 


THE CREEK 
JUST OVER-FLOWED - 


HIS NAME WAS SMITH, 
LOOKED UP THIS PHONE BOOK 
UNTIL IT GAVE ME A FIT. 


WAG 
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WHY 


Du-Pros Pure Shellac is 
the most economical sealer 
and first coater 


Pure shellac’ has a greater solids content 
than other materials commonly used as first 
coaters. This means that a larger proportion 
of the finish stays on the surface and less 
evaporates. Pure shellac produces a heavier 
film, or if reduced with alcohol, it covers a 
larger surface per gallon without sacrificing 
build. At today’s extremely low prices, pure 
shellac costs far less per square foot of film 
surface. 


Every finisher knows the quality film that 
pure shellac produces. And most finishers 


will tell you there is no finer or purer shel- 
lac than the Du-Pros brand. 


If your finish does not contain at least one 
coat of pure shellac, investigate Du-Pros 
Strictly Pure Shellac without delay. 


JAMES B. DAY & CO. 


CHICAGO 
Shellac, Lacquer, Enamel, Stain, Etc. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Baking and Air-Drying Types of 


Synthetic Enamels 


by E. W. Windsor 


T IS well known Manager of Industrial Sales greater resistance 
that nature has for The Sherwin-Williams Co. to oil, gasoline, ab- 
provided us with rasion and chem- 


a number of vegetable drying oils 
from which protective coatings of 
great durability and utility may be 
easily prepared. 

More lustrous coatings have 
been made by combining with the 
drying oils certain natural prod- 
ucts, such as amber, zanzibar, 
kauri and other copals or fossil 
varnish gums. 

By the use of these natural oils 
and fossil gums it has been im- 
possible te develop a film of ex- 
treme durability and high and en- 
during luster. 

We are now living in an age of 
great chemical development. 
Chemically evolved materials re- 
sembling, yet greatly surpassing 
natural materials in many of their 
properties, are now awaiting rec- 
ognition. By the use of our syn- 
thetics we are able to produce pro- 
tective coatings which may be 
applied in any of the many ways 
hitherto used in the application of 
paint and varnish materials. By 
the use of synthetics we are able 
to improve on many of the finishes 
hitherto used. 

All of the finishing trade will be 
particularly interested in finishes 
that dry more rapidly, cover better, 
retain their gloss longer, have 


icals, possess flexibility to with- 
stand extremes of contraction and 
expansion, all with the minimum 
of operations and material cost 
per unit. These requirements are 
closely met with synthetic finishes. 

Among the specific advantages 
of synthetic finishes, we find that 
they— 

1) Possess unusual durability; 

2) Retain their toughness and 
elasticity exceptionally well; 

3) Are remarkable in maintain- 
ing their original gloss; 

4) Are outstanding in resisting 
dirt and dust; 

5) Have remarkable adhesion to 
both wood and metal; 

6) Produce an exceptionally in- 
teresting type of  film—full, 
smooth, even, hard; 

7) Possess unusual resistance 
to abrasion; 

8) When thoroughly dried are 
notable for their ability to with- 
stand external chemical influences. 


Synthetic Baking Enamels 

The sharp gloss, remarkable 
toughness, and drying character- 
istics of these synthetic products 
make them particularly adaptable 
for use as baking enamels. These 
enamels are extremely durable 
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For Outdoor Wear 


REZYL— Formulated 


CLEAR SPAR VARNISH 


Rezyl finishes will W 


outlast the best oleo-resin- 


ous spar varnishes, on surfaces 


subjected to severe weather 
exposure — front doors, lawn 
furniture, porch ceilings, auto 
trucks, bicycles, signs, filling 
station equipment, store fronts. 


Using a Rezyl varnish gives you 
remarkable retention of color 
and gloss — postponement of 
checking and cracking—in 
fact, much greater durability. 


ETHYL LACTATE 
Ask your paint maker — he 
knows the advantages in a 


Rezyl type clear spar varnish. APCO NITROCELLULOSE 


CHEMICAL DRIERS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
535 Fifth Ave., New York 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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and retain their original degree of 
gloss on exposure much better 
than oil, varnish or lacquer ma- 
terials. Being made by an en- 
tirely new chemical process, syn- 
thetic baking enamels require a 
new finishing technique. 

Synthetic baking enamels make 
possible unparalleled speed in fin- 
ishing. A single coat is sufficient 
to cover most surfaces. This coat- 
ing sets up dust free without bak- 
ing in 30 minutes. Synthetic en- 
amels require only a fraction of 
the baking time necessary hereto- 
fore for producing a comparable 
finish. 

One of the most important char- 
acteristics of baking synthetic en- 
amel is the fact that through the 
application of heat the material 
becomes an insoluble and infu- 
sible product. 


Resists Acids, Alkalis 

The resistance of baked syn- 
thetic enamels to solvents, water, 
acid and alkali, is increased by in- 
creased baking. It is the heat of 


baking that forms in the enamel 
the infusible and insoluble resin 
which imparts to the enamels this 
syn- 


resistance. For example, 
thetic enamel in 


does not become brittle on con- 
tinued baking, but instead be- 
comes harder and tougher. In 
fact, only heat will bring out some 
of these remarkable properties. 

The baking time of this line, 
compared with the ordinary var- 
nish enamel, is much shorter. The 
temperatures used should not be 
below 185°F., and the maximum 
temperature is limited only by the 
pigments used. We have baked 
some of these synthetic products 
as high as 400°F. for 500 hours, 
without destroying their tough- 
ness, flexibility, or adhesion. 

Our general recommendation for 
minimum baking time and tem- 
perature is one hour at 200°F. 
The more these enamels are baked 
and the longer they age after bak- 
ing the harder they become. In- 
creasing the baking time is often 
more desirable than increasing the 
temperature. A temperature of 
225°F. represents the maximum 
heat to which most synthetic 
baking enamels may be subjected 
without losing some gloss, al- 
though the black may be baked as 
high as 350°F. without loss of 
gloss or disintegration of the film. 
Whites, as well as some of the 

lighter tints, will 


olive green dark, 
baked one hour at 
200°F. has only 
fair resistance to 
alkali. Immersed 
in a strong soap 
solution, it softens 
and turns white in 
eight hours. The 
same enamel 
baked one hour at 
350°F. will stand 
immersion in the same solution for 
over seven days without showing 
any effect. 

It is interesting and important 
to bear in mind that this material 


be discolored if 
baked at a higher 
temperature than 
200°F. 

For best results, 
synthetic baking 
enamels should 
not be allowed to 
set up or air dry 
for more than one 
hour before the 
baking operation, 
as this practice is liable to result 
in a dull gloss. Our recommenda- 
tion favors allowing the synthetic 
enamel to air dry or set up for 15 
to 45 minutes before baking. 
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HUGE 


VOLUME 


SLASHES COST OF 


AMBERRY WHITE 


Thanks to the huge amount of Amberry White now used by American indus- 
try, this once very costly enamel finish is now extremely moderate in price. 


Amberry White is the closest existing approach to porcelain itself— 
and is actually whiter. it either air dries or bakes extremely hard, and 
possesses a beautiful, enduring lustre. 


One prominent manufacturer, who now uses Amberry, reports a 70% reduc- 
tion in finishing costs over previous methods and materials. 


Whether you manufacture tacks or locomotives, buttons or washing machines, 
Amberry enamels, in a wide range of smart colors, will give your products 
greater durability and distinction at less cost .... Write for the facts. 


BERRY BROTHERS 


PAINTS - VARNISHES - ENAMELS - LACQUERS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Recommended maximum baking 
temperatures for the colors in our 
line are as follows: 


200° 225° 250° 
White Med. Blue Light Brown 
Lt. Blue Dark Blue Dark Brown 
Lt. Gray Royal Blue Vermilion 
Ivory French Gray Olive Green 
White Dark Gray Light Green 
White Steel Gray Med. Green 

Lemon Yellow Dark Green 
300° Med. Yellow 


Orange Yellow 
Dk. Olive Rattan 350° 
Lt. Olive Tartar Red L. Black 


Only well ventilated ovens 
should be used for synthetic bak- 
ing enamels. Electric or steam 
ovens are best, but gas-fired ovens 
(preferably indirect) may be used. 

Wrinkling may sometimes be 
experienced through baking in 
foul ovens, or through the applica- 
tion of more than one coat, if the 
first coat is not baked hard. 
Should it be necessary to apply 
two coats of synthetic enamel, the 
first coat should be baked at least 
two hours at 200°F. and allowed to 
cool before applying the second 
coat. 


S. B. E. Characteristics 

Synthetic baking enamels are 
not recommended to be air dried 
alone. 

Synthetic baking enamels may 
be applied to both wood and metal. 
In the case of certain metals, no 
primer is needed. On wooden 
surfaces the baking time may be 
lower than that recommended for 
metal. A filler cbat may be neces- 
sary to prevent blistering. 

Some synthetic baking enamels 
may appear semi-gloss upon their 
application, but gloss up and flow 
out in the baking operation. 

Surfaces subjected to abnormal 
heats, such as radiator covers, 
should be given more than the 
minimum baking time and tem- 


peraturé to avoid softening back; 
more heat or a longer time in the 
oven will correct this difficulty. 

Synthetic baking enamels can- 
not be blended with ordinary var- 
nishes or enamels. Synthetic en- 
amels are not affected by animal 
or vegetable fats and greases, 
such as are encountered by re- 
frigerator coatings, kitchen fur- 
niture, etc. 

Since synthetic baking enamels 
are highly resistant to the effects 
of turpentine, gasoline, oils, fats, 
grease, dilute acids and alkalis, 
they are especially recommended 
for finishing pumps, oil tanks, 
motors, machinery, stove legs, re- 
frigerators, etc. 

Synthetic baking enamels have 
the appearance and “feel” of por- 
celain enamels, and have high re- 
sistance to salt spray. 


Spraying 


There is a new technique in 
spraying synthetic enamels, just 
as there was with the introduction 
of lacquer finishes. The finisher 
can work a little differently be- 
cause synthetic enamels have a 
better flow and do not have the 
spray dust of most lacquers. They 
spray better and set up slower. It 
is therefore essential that these 
directions for use be followed. 
Anyone familiar with proper spray 
painting practice can quickly learn 
the technique required for spray- 
ing synthetic enamels. 

For the best results with syn- 
thetic enamels, first spray a mist 
coat. Allow this to set up for one 
or two minutes, and then follow 
with a full wet coat, applying just 
enough material to give solid 
covering. In spraying, the gun 
should be held at a distance of 12 
to 18-in. from the surface. 

The surface to be coated must 
be exceptionally clean and free 
of all grease, wax, and oil, to in- 
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sure adhesions as required for lac- 
quer. 

Spray guns should be thoroughly 
cleaned with synthetic reducer or 
suitable thinner immediately after 
use. 

Air pressures required for spray- 
ing synthetic enamels should be 
slightly higher than is usually re- 
auired for lacquers. 

Synthetic baking enamels can 
be sprayed over baked oil primers 
and fillers with safety and suc- 
cess, in the same way as lacquers. 


Reduction for Spraying 

Baking and air-drying synthetic 
enamels are supplied in a uni- 
form consistency requiring approx- 
imately 20% reduction with spe- 
cial reducers. The surface to be 
coated also has a bearing upon 
the amount of reduction required. 
For a rough surface, less than 20% 
reduction is recommended. 

Certain lacquer thinners are 
ideal reducers for both baking and 
air-drying synthetic enamels but 
their prices are considerably 
higher than the special synthetic 
reducers. Solvent naphtha can 
be used in an emergency, but may 
cause trouble. 

Should a synthetic enamel break 
on reducing, because reducer is 


added too quickly or because the 
synthetic enamel is over-reduced, 
it can be worked back to its orig- 
inal state by mixing in more 
synthetic enamel, or a richer sol- 
vent such as high grade lacquer 


thinner. The reducer should be 
added slowly, stirring same in 
vigorously. 


Varnolene, naphtha and turpen- 
tine will not reduce synthetic 
baking enamels. Use only special 
synthetic reducers made for use 
with synthetic finishes. These 
synthetic reducers can be used as 
satisfactory metal cleaners. 


Dipping 

While synthetic baking enamels 
are designed for spray work, small 
articles, such as toys, may be suc- 
cessfully dipped. For dipping, our 
general recommendation is to re- 
duce the enamel approximately 
10% to 20% with special reducer. 

.. Where dipping is employed 
we recommend the use of small 
dip tanks so that the material may 
be used up and replaced fre- 
quently. 

Beads and extremely heavy por- 
tions of the film dry through com- 
pletely and are, therefore, not wet 
underneath when broken open. 
Synthetic enamels have no great 
tendency to flood or soak. 


of In Semgutece In Comparison with 
Synthetic Baking Enamels Oil mels Lacquer Enamel 
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Air Drying Synthetic Enamels 
Air-drying synthetic enamels are 
especially recommended for paint- 
ing manufactured articles of 
either wood or metal and are ideal 
for the finishing of toys, engines, 
cabinets, machinery, etc. Al- 
though not intended to withstand 
outside exposure, tests have 
proved that these finishes will 
weather well. When the product 
to be finished is to be subjected to 
constant exterior exposure how- 
ever, we recommend exterior syn- 
thetic enamels. Air-drying syn- 
thetic enamels have a very definite 


synthetic baking enamels, first 
spray a mist coat; allow a few 
minutes for it to set up; then fol- 
low with a solid covering wet coat. 
The material should not be ap- 
plied in heavier coatings than nec- 
essary to obtain solid covering, 
because thick films do not dry 
through properly in the regular 
drying time. 

Air-drying synthetic enamels 
have a tendency to build up faster 
than varnish enamel without sag- 
ging, and consequently cover bet- 
ter than do varnish enamels. As 
compared with lacquer, these en- 


Different 
Finishes 


Exterior Synthetic 
Baking Synthetic.... 


Comparative Air Drying Table for Different Finishing Materials. 


appeal to manufacturers of metal 
castings and stampings, who de- 
sire an attractive, solid covering, 
one coat, finish of high gloss re- 
tention qualities. 


Drying Time 

Air-drying synthetic enamels 
dry to touch in one hour—dry to 
handle in two hours—dry to wrap 
the next day. The whites and reds 
may require slightly longer drying 
time. It must be understood that 
at least fair climatic and atmos- 
pheric conditions are essential to 
proper drying. 


Application 

Air-drying synthetic enamels are 
particularly designed for spray ap- 
plication and should be reduced 
20% with synthetic reducer. Like 


amels have a full gloss and greater 
spreading capacity. This not only 
means a lower material cost, but 
a lower cost per square foot 
coated. Air-drying synthetic en- 
amels are not to be baked; if this 
is attempted the finish is quite 
sure to frost or wrinkle. 


Exterior Synthetic Enamels 

Exterior synthetic enamels are 
specially adapted for finishing ma- 
chinery, railway cars and equip- 
ment, street cars, busses, trac- 
tors, trucks, engines, oil station 
equipment, fire and police boxes, 
traffic controls, etc., where a good 
exterior high-gloss enamel is de- 
sired. They can be used on wood 
and metal, and carry sufficient 
body to cover thoroughly one coat 
over any fair surface. Under nor- 
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Improve your finish !! 
You ean do it with... 
*1900 WATEROIL 


Additional 
“Unquestionable 
Quality”’ 
Products: 
Wateroil Stains 
Quick Drying Fillers 


S A FINAL clean yp polish and as 

a rubbing oil. Miscible in water. 
Completely eliminates bluish bloom or 
haze. Leaves no finger marks. Does not 
accumulate dust or dirt. Costs less than 


Lacquers - Sealers ordinary rubbing oils. 
Thinners 
Lacquer Shading 
Stains Vv. J. DOLAN & co., Ine. 
Stain Powders 
1830-32 N. Laramie Ave. Chicago 


a PRESDWOOD AND 
CELOTEX FINISHES 


Four years of careful and intensive research have gone 
into our perfected system of lacquer finishes for Presd- 
wood and Celotex. 


These extraordinarily adaptable surfaces are becoming 


more and more widely used in industry. Their finishing 
presents certain definite problems - we have the answer. 


Makers of tile, cabinets, boats, toys, refrigerators and 
any other industrial production utilizing these boards, 
will find it profitable to consult us. 


Write for our new descriptive bulletin 
THE VARNISH PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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mal drying conditions, at approxi- 
mately 70°F., exterior synthetic 
enamel when sprayed can be re- 
coated in from four to six hours, 
and when brushed, in eight hours. 
These enamels dry dust free in 
approximately two hours. A unit 
finished one day can be run out of 
the shop the next day. 

Exterior synthetic enamels rep- 
resent a new type of formulation 
of high quality, containing a spe- 
cially developed synthetic resin. 
Their characteristics include ex- 
ceptional covering in one coat, a 
splendid flow and wonderful level- 
ing properties, resulting in a fin- 
ish that closely resembles por- 
celain. Exterior synthetic enamels 
represent the minimum drying 
time commensurate with the maxi- 
mum durability and easy working 
qualities. 

Apply thin uniform coats, only 
sufficient to cover solid. Heavy 
coats may not only cause piling 
and sags, but also prolong the dry- 
ing time unnecessarily. Whether 
brushed or sprayed, exterior syn- 
thetic enamels have no tendency 
to lift previously coated surfaces, 
which makes them ideal for re- 
finishing. They have no obnoxious 
odor. Since designed originally 
for the refinishing of railway and 
service station equipment, exterior 
synthetic enamels have proven to 


meet the requirements of many 
manufactured products that re- 
quire a high gloss enamel of this 
character to successfully with- 
stand outside exposure. 


K. N. Kathju to Go Abroad 


Mr. K. N. Kathju, who for the past 
six years has been technical repre- 
sentative for the Cook Paint & Var- 
nish Co., Kansas City, Mo., plans to 
spend about eight months abroad 
where he will devote considerable 
time to visiting the establishments 
and studying the methods of leading 
foreign manufacturers of finishing 
materials. His itinerary will include 
England, France, Germany, Italy, 
and his former home, India. 

Most of the work will be along lines 
of the manufacture of synthetic res- 
ins and search for newer resins 
which, though adaptable to the auto- 
motive industry, will permit utiliza- 
tion of American farm products. 


Canadian Paint Exports 


Exports to Great Britain are assist- 
ing materially to increase the output 
of Canadian paint manufacturers. 
In September, Canadian paint pro- 
ducers exported products valued at 
$30,057 as compared with $17.582 in 
the corresponding period of 1931, ac- 
cording to the industrial department 
of the Canadian National Railways. 
During the 12 months ending Sep- 
tember, the exports were $277,201 as 
compared with $234,531 in the corre- 
sponding previous 12 months. In ad- 
dition to Great Britain, which is the 
heaviest buyer of Canadian paints, 
other countries importing this prod- 
uct from the Dominion, include 
Spain, Colombia, China, United 
States, South Africa. 


VARSEAL | 


THE LATEST THING IN SEALERS 


Equally Satisfactory Under Varnish or Lacquer 
Distinct Saving Over Shellac 


ME GILBERT SPRUANCE 


Richmond and Tioga Sts. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Finishing 
Vases, 
Pottery, 
Statuary 


by J. E. Austin 


Foreman Finisher, El Paso 
Statuary & Sculpturing Co. 


RTISTIC skill with spray 
gun and brush, as well as 
good judgment in the 

blending of colors, are vitally im- 
portant in the finishing of statu- 
ary, ornamental plaster and pot- 
tery. Following are methods 
used in the plant of the El Paso 
Statuary and Sculpturing Co., 
which, in addition to producing 
the foregoing products, manufac- 
tures a variety of lawn furniture 
and cast stone products. 
Statuary, after being moulded, 
is allowed to dry for a week or 
ten days before applying a finish. 
Carving tools are then used to 
accentuate certain markings 
which are desired to show prom- 
inently on the finished figure. In 
some instances this is done be- 
fore sanding the figure—some- 
times after sanding, depending on 
the nature of each individual job. 


The thinning down and 
blending of colors to 
produce life-like flesh 
tints on human figures is 
achieved by skill and ex- 
perience. The statuary il- 
lustrated here was finished 
with spray guns, except the 
eyes, lips and hair, which 
were hand painted. 


The piece then receives two coats 
of shellac, followed by two shots 
of lacquer with spray gun, each 
coat being allowed to dry about 
15 minutes. In regions more hu- 
mid than El Paso, Texas, more 
drying time would have to be 
allowed. 

On figures to be finished in more 
than one color, such as the Span- 
ish vacquero, the second color is 
then applied with the gun—in 
this case to the base of the figure 
and the legs, mane and tail of 
the horse. When this has also 
dried 15 minutes, the application 
of other colors with hand brushes 
is begun. This particular figure 
is used, with a square of glass as 
a background, for a table lamp. 
A desert scene, selected for the - 
background, is painted on the 
glass, using the spray on sky and 
base coat and bringing up out- 
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standing vegetation with the 
brush. The glass is installed in 
a groove in the base, with the 
light socket placed upright just 
behind it. 

In bringing up the finish on 
some bronze figures, a shot of 
black is sprayed over the shellac; 


Hand-painted clay pottery. The two pieces 
in lower center were dipped and withdrawn 
through floated colors. 


when dry the piece is “struck” 
or stippled with gold color in the 
brush. In producing a very ef- 
fective antique bronze the gold 
color is applied directly over the 
shellac and a secret method is 
followed in bringing out the an- 
tique effect. Plaster placques 
have the background applied with 
the spray gun, without any shel- 
lac base, and are then painted by 
hand. 

Pottery products are ready for 
finishing when they come from the 
factory, and are not sanded or 
shellaced. Some pieces are hand 
painted in various designs; others 
are simply dipped. The latter 
method consists of pouring a cer- 
tain amount of different colors 
on top of water in a tank. Each 
piece is then immersed in the 
tank and withdrawn with a slow 
twisting motion. The colors 


cling to the piece as it comes out, 


giving a novel and attractive 
wavy effect. 

Some demand is found for 
painted lawn and garden fur- 
niture made of cement. This is 
given three shots of special oil 
primer, made for cement. It is 
important that these applications 
dry thoroughly—at least a day 
following each coat. Two final 
shots of oil paint are then sprayed 
on, allowing the same drying time 
for each. It is important in this 
work that a good grade of paint 
be used. 


Plastic Resin Solutions 


Beck, Koller & Co., Inc., Detroit, 
Mich., announces new grades of 
Beckosol plastic resin solutions. 


DeVilbiss President Returns 
From Europe 


Allen D. Gutchess, President of 
The DeVilbiss Co., manufacturers of 
air compressors and spray-painting 
equipment, returned November Ist 
from a month's business trip to 
Europe. Mr. Gutchess visited the 
company’s branches in England and 

ance. He stated that business in 
England during 1932 compared favor- 
ably with 1931, owing to the stren- 
uous campaign to “Buy British,” 
which all England is waging. 

In Paris, Mr. Gutchess visited the 
opening of the annual automobile 
salon. New models were enthusi- 
astically received by dealers, and 
shortly afterwards The DeVilbiss Co., 
experienced a substantial upturn in 
their branch of business which sup- 
plies spray-finishing equipment to 
automobile manufacturers. 


Perfect Test Films of Paint 
and Varnish 


A coat of Paint is about .003” thick; of 
varnish .002"’--Laboratory test films of exactly 
the same thicknesses are easy to make witha 
Film-O-Graph (reg. Trade Mark); as easy os 
drawing an ink-Line with a fountain pen. Illus 
trated description in this magazine: Oct. Issue, 
page 36; Nov. Issue, page 13. Price $5.00 
each, postpaid. Address Parks Equipment Co., 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. (Advertisement) 
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=IMPERVIOUS>} 
FINISHES 


For Industrial Use 
Pyroxylin Lacquer 
Finishing Varnishes 
Synthetic Enamels 
Baking Enamels 
Primers and Surfacers 


IMPERVIOUS VARNISH Co. 


KOPPERS BUILDING PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE ENAMELS 


Have you a White Enamel problem involving any of the 
following details— 


Hiding Power Moisture Resistance 
Grease Resistance 
Flexibility Sulphur Discoloration 
Gloss Adhesion 


Our wide experience in making White Lacquer Enamels 
will be of assistance to you in securing a better finish. 


Your inquiry is invited 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN COMPANY 


Executive Offices and Plant 
430 Riverside Ave. Newark, N. J. 


Office & Warehouse Los Angeles Office & Warehouse 


1115 W. Washington Blvd. 2416 Enterprise Street 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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« Calibrated Colors—ll » 


This is the second installment of an article 
wherein a reduction of automobile colors from 
an expensive impractical range of 11,500 colors 


to a complete 


but economical and working 


variety of about 290 variations is explained and 
recommended to users of industrial finishes. * 


VERY SO-CALLED standard 

color name has many different 

interpretations. For example, 
there are more than 18 different 
conceptions of what buff looks like, 
to judge from paint and textile 
color samples. Solferino, navy 
blue, and russet are all traditional 
color names that tend to create 
confusion because no two people 
appear to agree on what these 
colors actually should be. How 
much simpler it is to comprehend, 
or describe, color when referring 
to a certain standard by the use 
of color’s three dimensions. 

Solferino is a high value, me- 
dium chroma of red purple. How 
high the value, or how strong the 
chroma, can be accurately por- 
trayed in numerical symbols so 
that a second person can know 
exactly just how the particular 
quality of Solferino you may have 
in mind appears. The same is 
true of maroons. Maroon is a low 
value of red and of moderate 
chroma. Navy blue is dark purple 
blue extending from weak to mod- 
erate chroma strength. 

Russet is generally considered 
to represent a range from low to 
middle value of yellow red of weak 
to moderate chroma. There is no 
doubt but that traditional color 


*Duco Color Advisory Service. 


names, such as Solferino, named 
in honor of France’s defeat of the 
Austrians at Solferino, Italy, in 
1859, mean much to a sales- 
conscious French dressmaker, and 
as a sales appeal factor, clever, 
descriptive-if-possible, color names 
are of great value; but for descrip- 
tive purposes, accurate notations 
mean more. 


Finding Chroma and Value 

After a color has been made 
bright to the point where its 
brightness or chroma strength ap- 
pears to diminish with further ad- 
ditions of tinting mixtures, we 
know that its maximum chroma 
has been achieved. By comparing 
this color with the neutral scale, 
already described, it is easy to de- 
termine what steps of value the 
color most closely resembles. 
This procedure determines the 
value. 

In order to ascertain the chroma 
strength of a color arrived at in 
this way, it is necessary to have a 
disc finished in a neutral of identi- 
cal value to that of the color. Fit 
the slot of the neutral disc to the 
slot of the disc finished in the 
strong chroma color in such a way 
as to make a V-shaped wedge of 
the neutral interpose the blue 
colored area. By revolving the 
discs on a rotating machine and 
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experimenting with different per- 
centages of neutral in the colored 
area, the number of equal steps 
of chroma present in the color will 
be divulged. 

For example, if five value neu- 
tral successively imposed on the 
strong chroma color in 20°, 40° and 
60° areas appears to divide the 
strong chroma blue into even steps 
of calibration, it is certain that 
the original blue is five steps of 
chroma in strength. To determine 
the appearance of blue at five 
value and three steps of chroma 
from information arrived at in the 
manner just described, it is only 
necessary to make use of a 5-in. 
calibrated disc to mark off an area 
of 40°. Arrange the two discs so 
that there is an area of 40° of 
neutral 5 and 60° of blue 55 show- 
ing; revolve the colors on the rota- 
tor and the resultant hue will be 
blue at five value and three chroma 
written B53 for convenience. 


Working in Color Dimensions 


It seems desirable at this point 
to touch upon some of the prac- 
tical features to be made available 
through an exclusive use of cali- 
brated colors. In the first place, 
any one color in a given hue will 
combine satisfactorily with any 
other variation in the same 
hue or in a complementary hue. 
All complementary color families 
that can be made durably in lac- 
quer are present in this new color 
series. 

The complement of a color is de- 
termined by gazing intently at a 
representation of that color for 
about ten seconds and then trans- 
ferring the gaze to a plain white 
surface. After a second or two 
a pale after-image of the comple- 
mentary color will appear for a 
short interval. The stronger the 
chroma of the color examined in 
this way the brighter the after- 


image. By looking intently at a 
bright red, for example, red’s com- 
plement, blue green, will appear. 
Complementary colors are ar- 
ranged directly opposite each 
other in the color circuit. (Equal 
areas of complementary colors of 
equal value and chroma mix to 
produce a neutral on the rotator.) 

Advantages other than those of 
convenience and economy accrue 
from having colors calibrated. 
For example, it is a relatively easy 
matter to determine just how large 
a proportion of a light value, 
bright chroma color is required to 
balance harmoniously with a large 
area finished in a dark or low 
value color, providing all possible 
light, bright colors are made avail- 
able. In this connection the mat- 
ter of color notation serves in 
good stead. By its use it becomes 
possible to comply with the formu- 
las for color balance which read: 
Areas of complementary color 
used are inversely proportional to 
the product of their symbols. 

Any two opposite hues of the 
same value and chroma balance in 
equal areas. 

Any two opposite hues of the 
same value, but of unequal chroma, 
balance in areas which are in- 
versely proportional to _ the 
strength of chroma of each. 

Any two opposite hues of un- 
equal value and of equal chroma 
balance in areas which are in- 
versely proportional to the value 
of each. 

A polar planimeter can be used 
effectively to determine units or 
proportion. The number of square 
feet in the fender area of a car can 
be learned from a use of this in- 
strument on a scale drawing; the 
body area of a car can be disclosed 
in much the same way. In this 
manner, areas for use in the for- 
mulas already discussed can be 
obtained. 
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Color Harmony; Balance 


We have certain basic facts rel- 
ative to effective color harmony 
at our disposal to commence with. 
We know, for example, that it is 
desirable to use as few hues as 
possible in any given combination: 
That maximum color contrast is 
achieved through: (1) The use of 
a color with its complement; (2) 
the use of a high value color with 
a low value color; (3) the use of a 
strong chroma color in combina- 
tion with a weak chroma color; 
(poor contrast would be afforded 
through the use of white in combi- 
nation with yellow red [orange] at 
medium to high value of any 
chroma) and (4) the use of warm 
colors with cold colors. 

Color balance through a use of 
these principles of color compo- 
sition is by no means new. 
They were first employed with 
rare skill by the great artists of 
the world. We find these color 
principles effective in “The Glean- 
ers,” a masterpiece of Jean 
Francois Millet which now hangs 
in the Louvre. This color com- 
position depicts unusual balance 
and harmony. Millet sculps in 
color his epic of labor. The back- 
ground of sky in “The Gleaners” 
is purple blue 71; the foreground 
is yellow red 32—purple blue’s 
complement. The field and hay- 
stacks are yellow red 62. Here we 
have a perfect representation of 
color balance as revealed in na- 
ture. The high value sky, the 
middle value horizon, and low 
value foreground. The weak 
chroma of these colors is designed 
to serve as an effective foil to 
throw out in bold relief the heroic 
peasant figures in the foreground. 
These figures are adequately ac- 
cented in pungent color. 

All the elements illustrated in 
this great picture are brought to- 
gether in unity through the effec- 


tive organization of color to effect 
balance. 

The great paintings of the world 
all reveal an astute appreciation 
and use of those fundamental 
principles of color. 

The maximum strength of va- 
rious representative color families 
varies and is interesting. Red is 
the brightest color of all. Its 
maximum chroma, in a lacquer 
medium, goes as far as 14 steps 
at four steps of value. Yellow red, 
yellow red yellow, yellow, and 
purple blue reach respectively 13, 
11, 12 and 7 steps of chroma, but 
at different value levels. Blue 
green and blue are colors weakest 
in chroma. They both come to five 
chroma at three steps of value. 


Effective Automobile Colors 

The average automotive color- 
ist has a tendency toward color 
sameness. For example, high 
value, medium chroma yellows 
(ivory) for accent or striping pur- 
poses have been used on low value, 
strong chroma purple blue automo- 
biles, with little or no attempt at 
variety, since 1923. This tendency 
to favor a certain color or color 
combination at the expense of 
other good color possibilities can 
be largely done away with when 
complete color variety is available 
to supply tools with which to work. 
Calibrated colors provide a com- 
plete assortment of high value, 
weak to strong chroma yellows, 
yellow red yellows and yellow 
green yellows, any one of which 
would make exceptionally effective 
accent colors for use with purple 
blues on motor cars. All other 
durable color families are provided 
with the same facile tools for em- 
bellishment. 


Eprror’s Nore: Next month a 
supplementary article on_ this 
same subject will appear with il- 
lustrations. 
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Combining Quality 


with HIGH PRODUCTION 


SUPERIOR GALVANNEALED and SUPERIOR SUPER-METAL Steel Sheets 
are soft and ductile. They are easy to work with and withstand severe forming operations 
without fracture or injury to the coating. The spelter (zinc) is fused to the base metal by a 
Patented Heat Treating Process. They are far superior to ordinary galvanized sheets. 


Write for Interesting New Book 


The SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL CO. 


(Division of Continental Steel Corporation.) CANTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of: Black, Galvanized, Long-Terne and Special Coated Sheets 
Roofingand Kindred Products; Billets, Rods, Wire, Nails and ali types of Fence. 


1. Has an e:. Withstands 


or mat- severe forming 

like surface. operations. 
e': Takes paint, 
2. Coating will lacquer or en- 
not chip, flake amel finishes 
or peel. without pre- 
paratory treat- 

ment. 


The TAYLOR SYSTEM 
of COLOR HARMONY 


COLOR HARMONY exerts a 
powerful influence on sales of 
finished articles— 

. and the Taylor System of 
Color Harmony solves the prob- 
lem of selecting color combina- 
tions easily, quickly and always 
harmoniously, This system is 
based on fundamental, natural 
color laws, but is reduced to such 
simple chart form, that anyone 
can readily understand and use 
it—there are no books to read— 
it’s right before you in color. 

No waiting. No guessing. You 


simply select the base color for 
your scheme and the Taylor Key- 
board automatically shows all the 
colors that harmonize with your 
base color. Discords of color can- 
not appear through the mask. 


Chart “A” of the Taylor Color 
Harmony Keyboard is 22 x 15 
inches and shows 96 different 
colors. It is accompanied by two 
black cardboard masks which can 
be adjusted to show four differ- 
ent a of each color. Price 


Practical Publications, Inc. 
802 Wulsin Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Finishing Metal Caskets 


We are interested in methods 
of finishing metal caskets, after 
the metal has been thoroughly 
cleaned.—C. C. Co. 


After fabrication, welding, and 
the usual cleaning operations, the 
following finishing schedule is 
suggested: 

1) Spray two coats of lacquer 
primer surfacer, reduced 100% 
with lacquer thinner. Allow at 
least one hour between coats. 

2) Sand lightly after three or 
four hours. (Best practice per- 
mits an overnight drying.) This 
surfacer requires little sanding, it 
being only necessary to knock off 
the nibs. Lower-priced caskets 
receive only one double coat of 
lacquer primer surfacer. On some 
of the lowest-priced metal cas- 
kets, a double coat of aluminum 
is sprayed directly over the 
metal, no sanding being done. 

3) After surfacing, the caskets 
are sprayed with a double coat of 
aluminum lacquer, made by mix- 
ing 8-oz. of aluminum powder to a 
gallon of bronzing liquid which 
has been previously thinned with 
from 10 to 15% of thinner. The 
aluminum powder is first mixed 
with a small quantity of thinner. 
It is then very easy to incorporate 
this liquid into the bronzing liquid. 
If a good wet double coat is ap- 
plied, practically no sanding will 
be necessary. 

4) Aliow one hour’s drying 


Questions: Answers 


time; then spray on two or three 
coats of water white finishing lac- 
quer which may require as much 
as 10 to 15% reduction with thin- 
ner. 

5) Rub and  0»polish. Water 
white finishing lacquer takes a 
quick, high polish. It is water 
white in color, takes a high polish, 
and has a good lustre without pol- 
ishing. Beautiful effects may be 
obtained by polishing certain 
panels and allowing either raised 
or sunken panels to remain unpol- 
ished. 

Where necessary, this schedule 
permits of complete finishing in 
one day; however, best results are 
obtained by using a 2-day sched- 
ule.-—G. N. Robertson. (Sherwin 
Williams Co.). 


Laying Gold Leaf 


Referring to the inquiry of T. T. 
Mfg. Co. (Church Furniture) in 
reference to laying gold leaf on 
white enamel over wood, as pub- 
lished on page 35 of November 
issue, I recommend the following 
procedure: 

1—Preparation of the surface 

a) Dust with whiting, good 
grade, preferably a fine grade of 
Spanish or gilder’s whiting. 

b) Or, coat with white of egg 
“let down” with a little water. 

ec) Or, cut an Irish potato in 
half and rub with inside; this will 
make a fine film of starch which 
will prevent gold from sticking, 
except on size. (Oont’d page 40) 
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SOME of your own ideas about what 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING’S reading 

es should contain, to help you now 
and in the future, can be expressed 
at this time. 


This journal is designed especially to 
suit your professional requirements,and 
the editor wants to know what infor- 
mation you desire, what problems or 
difficulties you have and how we can 
assist you. It costs you nothing to make 
inquiries or to name subjects you wish 
to see discussed. 


| might write you something on 


!am particularly interested in articles on 


Your Influence 
put into print 


Every man_ occasionally feels 
prompted to “cut loose” and write 
some of his own experiences, opinions 
or ideas. INDUSTRIAL FINISHING solicits 
letters, criticisms and articles from 
practical and technical men. 

Suggest any subjects you would like 
to see taken up by articles in the publi- 
cation; or tell us what subjects you are 
in position to write about for publi- 
cation. ldress— 

INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, 802 Wulsin 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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2—Kind of size, how made, etc. 

a) What is known as “quick 
size.” This may be any good brand 
of japan, tinted sufficiently with 
chrome (either ground in oil or 
japan) to enable you to see where 
you are sizing; this may be tem- 
pered with a little varnish, or 
turpentine, but be careful of the 
turpentine; if it flattens the size, 
it likewise decreases the burnish 
of your gold. 

b) Slow, or fat oil. While 
any one may make fat oil, I ques- 
tion the economy of doing so. 
There is at least one brand of 
nationally-known fat oil size that 
sells reasonably and is thoroughly 
dependable. As fat oil comes en- 
tirely too heavy it may be thinned 
with turpentine, but for the same 
reason mentioned in (a), one must 
be careful and not “drown” it. 

ec) By intermixing the sizes 
mentioned in @ and b above, a size 
can be made that will dry to gild 


BRONZE POWDERS 


Gold and Aluminum 
and All Colors 
for All Classesof Work 


H. KAHN & CO. 


2222 St 


PHILADELPHIA. PA 


in from one to 60 hours; the rest 
is experimentation to get what 
you require. 

3—Various ways of laying gold 
leaf. 

a) Direct from the book. Turn 
back the red paper exposing gold 
a trifle larger than the space sized 
in; run finger nail on gold guiding 
it by the folded leaf; then gently 
press gold to the surface that has 
been sized and has attained the 
necessary “tack,” continue with 
this, being sure to lap sufficiently 
to insure a solid gild. 

b) Laying gold with the tip. 
Cut gold as above; then, having 
selected the proper width tip, dust 
it lightly over your head and as 
quickly as possible, pick up the 
gold with it, as above, lapping suf- 
ficiently to insure the size being 
all covered well with the leaf. 

ce) With patent or storm gold. 
This gold is attached to a piece 
of paper that has been specially 
treated. The gold may be laid on 
size; lightly rub the finger over 
the side that contains no gold— 
this to make sure that the gold is 
properly attached to the sized sur- 
face; lift paper and you will find 
that except where the sized sur- 
face has touched this gold, the 
balance will adhere to paper. By 
this method perhaps more gilding 
can be done than by any other. 
Still, though the most economical, 
one fails to get as good a burnish 
as by the use of “loose gold.” 

d) With the “Coe” or other 
gilding wheel. By using the rib- 
bon gold you get perhaps the best 
burnish, as from the fact that you 
may apply a slight even pressure 
in rolling. You can let your size 
get harder than with any other 
method. The smooth application 
of the size and its being left until 
the last moment before gold is 
applied, goes a long way to in- 
sure a good burnish. 
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4—Cleaning up and burnishing. 

a) If whiting has been used, 
it’s simple. With a piece of medi- 
cated cotton, dust and remove the 
gold “squeings” and at the same 
time rub gold to a burnish. If 
you have compressed air in the 
plant, a final blowing out with it 
will help. 

b) If white of egg or potato 
has been used, perhaps the best 
way to do is first to make sure 
that your gold is properly attached 
to the size. Then with a soft 
sponge (a fine sheep wool is per- 
haps the best) and warm soft 
water, wash the whole surface, 
and dry with a soft chamois as you 
go. This will clean up the sque- 
ings and burnish, leaving a nicely 
finished job. 

Under certain circumstances it 
is practical to apply the gold size 
with a roller. A paperhanger’s 
“arm roller” is good, though there 
is a patented one that is perhaps 
better as it admits of attaching a 
covering of fine plush or other 
material for picking up the size 
and distributing it. Unconsciously 
I have presupposed that the parts 
to be gilded were carvings or 
other indented work, though no 
matter what was to be gilded the 
procedure would be very close 
along the lines that I have out- 
lined. 

In many shops doing much gild- 
ing it is the custom to size in work 
with quick size until say about 
3 o’clock P.M.; then the work is 
set aside until it’s ready to gild 
and size. It is sized with a size 
that has been timed to be ready 
for gilding in the morning. Then 
the workmen gild all work that 
has been sized up to 3 o’clock the 
previous day. By this simple en- 
gineering there is no time lost. 
But right here let me call attention 
to an old saw that goes like this 
“time, tide and gold size wait for 


noman.” This may not be strictly 
applicable to a size based upon fat 
oil, but watch quick size. 

A thought strikes me that may 
or may not fit this case. Decora- 
tors often coat caps and other 
relief work with an enamel, not 
lacquer; then when in the process 
of drying it has arrived at just the 
right tack, they lay their leaf, al- 
lowing the “squeings” to remain 
until the enamel is bone dry if it 
ever gets that way (7); then clean 
up etc. Questioning the drying of 
enamel suggests the inquiry, “Why 
not bring up the job in lacquer?” 
It is much cleaner, more durable 
and certainly more practical where 
gilding is to be done; no necessity 
for a, b or c under No. 1.—A. F. 
Eibell. (Decorative Painting) 


letters- - - - 
(Continued from page 6) 


up the galvanizing before applying 
the lacquer. By the time you take a 
galvanized tub, smooth up the out- 
side and apply the lacquer, you do 
not save a great deal of money on 
the tub. 

What we would like to know is 
whether or not you know of any 
practical way of taking this kind of 
a stamping in the black iron material 
and rust-proofing the inside of the 
tub, but at the same time leaving 
the outside of the tub smooth. Bear 
in mind that this tub is subjected to 
the various alkalies, greases, soaps, 
and sweat acids that are in soiled 
clothes at the time they are washed. 
Also, that whatever method or mate- 
rial for rust-proofing you use must 
not darken or discolor the tub after 
it has been in use for a while.—C. 
& E. Mfg. Co. (Portable Electric 
Apparatus). 


Lacquer Over Wax? 


We have a specification for a black 
enamel finish on bronze metal that 
reads as follows: 

“The bronze metal is to be given 
a heavy black nickel electroplate, 
then apply three coats of high-grade 
black enamel which shall be thor- 
oughly baked, over which to insure 
a finish of even texture, a coating 
of wax is to be thoroughly rubbed 
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on the enamel; finishing coat rf high- 
grade weatherproof lacquer is to be 
applied.” 

Do you know whether or not a 
high-grade waterproof lacquer will 
lay successfully over a coating of 
wax?—U. T. Co. (Lighting Fixtures) 


Opalessence Finish 


Please advise us where we can buy 
the Opalessence finish used on the 
new Essex Terraplane. We have 
some on hand but the labels have 
been removed from the cans and we 
are not able to locate the manufac- 
turer. We understand that this fin- 
ish is made from mercury and is 
similar to the pearl essence finishes, 
only cheaper.—R. P. & A. T. Co. 
(Auto Refinishing) 


Even Flow Compressor 


Please advise us the name of the 
manufacturer of the “Even-Flow 
Compressor” for paint spraying, as 
per page 24 of November 1932 issue.— 
T. T. F. Co. (Spray Equipment) 


Polished Metal Lacquer 


Noticing a letter from a subscriber 
on page 43 of the November issue 
asking for the source of a lacquer 
that would prevent tarnishing of 
band instruments, will say that if 
such a thing is made we would like 
mighty well to know it too. 

In manufacturing revolving doors 
from various metals we have not 
yet located a clear lacquer that would 
stand up against outside exposure 
and light for more than a few months 


at best. When the lac = breaks 
down the resulting tarnis is un- 
even and causes 


and streaks; and so far as we know 
the only remedy is to entirely remove 
the lacquer and refinish. This is an 
expensive proposition and as the re- 
sult we have consistently recom- 
mended to our customers that they 
do not lacquer revolving door metal 
work. 

We have issued a pamphlet on the 
“Care of Bronze Work” (applying 
equally to aluminum, nickel silver, 
or any other metal that tarnishes}, 
from which you will note we recom- 
mend merely the weekly rubbing 
down of the surfaces with a light non- 
gumming oil. 

From our standpoint the objection 
to this is that turning our work out 
with a coat of oil does not prevent 
considerable finger marks and other 
tarnishings during the Srequentiy 
long period between time ship- 
ment and the time the building is 


taken over by the owner—with the 
result that refinishing is frequently 
necessary at the end of a job. 

Several prominent lacquer manu- 
facturers have told us that they did 
not have a lacquer that would do 
what we want, but we are still hop- 
ing that some process or material 
will turn up that will enable the 
band instrument people and our- 
selves to protect the metal work 
against tarnishing, for a year or so 
at least, and can then be renewed 
or replaced without excessive ex- 
pense. 

Correspondence from any manufac- 
turers thinking they have such an 
article will be appreciated.—B. S. FE. 
Co. (Revolving Doors) 


Lacquer Doesn't “Kick Up” 


In the November issue of Inpustriat 
FINISHING you 7 (page 4), an inquiry 
from T & R. L. Co., regarding a 
wood lacquer for refinishing table 


Dependable Industrial 


FINISHES 


Varnishes — Paints — Enamels 
Japans — Stains — Lacquers 
Special Finishes — since 1865 


THE CINCINNATI VARNISH CO. 


Dtetston of The Foy Paint Co., Inc. 
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tops—a lacquer which will not “kick 
up” when used over a varnish refin- 
ishing job. We have just such an 
article which has been giving abso- 
lute satisfaction among some of the 
furniture refinishing trade of this 
city (Chicago). It is our “N. L. Wood 
Lacquer.” This material can be used 
over varnish or paint jobs —s 
= of the finish lifting.—E. O. O. & 
Co. (Lacquers) 


Lacquers Fabrics 


In the September issue (page 2) 
one of your subscribers expressed an 
interest and asked if you could ad- 
vise them where they might get cloth 
fabrics coated. We are specialists in 
this line of work, with particular 
reference to ducks and drills. We 
manufacture a complete line of awn- 
ing fabrics and are in a position to 
print, stripe or coat sr Coote in the 
way of textile fabrics.—Coo ad Fin- 
ishing Co., Pawtucket, R. I 


Improved Wood Stains 


In your issue of November, 1932, 
you published an article regar ding 
“Improved Stains” (page 45). 
We are interested in the stain de- 
scribed in this article. Will you 
please give us the name of the manu- 
facturers.—O. Industries, Inc. 
(Furniture) 


Wood Heel Finish 


We have a problem that you may 
be able to help us out on. We manu- 
facture wood heels a good portion 
of which are lacquered in different 
colors. Our difficulty is to get a 
smooth even coating by spraying the 
lacquer right on the wood after the 
wood is sandpapered. 

We are sending a heel in the rough 
just sandpapered and a heel with the 
lacquer sprayed on after the w 
has been sandpapered, and you will 
notice that the scratch marks of the 
sandpaper all show up on the lac- 
quer. Our difficulty is to overcome 
this.—O. Z. X. I. Co. (Fine Wood 
Heels) 


Finish With Rollers 


Would you kindly give us the name 
of the firm or firms who manufac- 
ture a machine for lacquering sheet 
tin by means of rollers? It occurs 
to us that we have at some time 
seen a machine of this sort adver- 
in InpustataL Frinisuine.—C, T. 


Tumble Finishing 


We have a problem of sanding and 
finishing a small wooden toy gun on 
which we have a patent. We are not 
familiar with the methods of tumble 
sanding and finishing, and barrel 
sanding, and are writing you to ask 
if you will send us by return mail 
enough descriptive literature on this 
subject to enable us to go intoit. We 
thought of writing one or two of the 
large paint companies and asking 
them to tell us how to do this finish- 
ing, but inasmuch as there are two 
such companies represented in this 
town and neither of them can give us 
any information, we decided to write 
direct to you, as we knew you would 
2 a a position to help us out.—S. 

Co. 


Rock Hard Water Putty 


Can you advise us who manufac- 
tures or sells rock-hard water putty? 
We have been securing this material 
from a company in Racine, Wis., but 
our last order to them has been re- 
turned marked “Left City.”—R. F. 
Co. (Furniture) 


Striping Machines 


Would like to have you furnish us 
with some sources of supply on strip- 
ing machines. We wish to put a 
painted stripe around a wooden box. 

U. Co. (Trunks) 


Paint Stands Great Heat 


The other day one of our local 
dealer’s salesmen was bragging about 
a cement paint they carried for all 
sorts of tough industrial paint prob- 
lems. I made some inquiries as to 
the origin of the product and found 
that it is being manufactured by the 
U. Paint & Color Co. 

This paint was recommended for 
refinishing our engines and genera- 
tors here at the hotel. One require- 
ment of a paint for this job is that 
it must stand up under a tempera- 
ture of about 600°F. It “ts claimed 
that this paint will do this. 

My idea in writing you about this 
is that it occurred to me that you 
might want to get in touch with 
these people for a story of an actual 
test of their product—and perhaps 
an ad. for Inpvusrarat 

I might add that this fellow came 
around too late, as I bought a pig- 


mented baking varnish (green), and 
thus far it has proved satisfactory. 
Incidentally, 

(Cont: 


this same pigmented 
i on page 46) 
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EDITORIAL 


Merchandise in Colors 


Nothing has escaped the magic 
touch of color, nor can anyone re- 
sist the powerful influence of its 
compelling attraction. It is 
almost impossible in this present 
day to create a market for a 
product unless the element of 
color enters into its manufacture. 
Successful manufacturers, some 
of whom a few years ago scoffed 
at the craze for color as only a 
passing fad, have come to realize 
the sales value of color, and are 
now numbered among its great- 
est boosters. 

To the use of color goes the 
credit for selling a greater volume 
of goods than any other single 
factor that enters into modern 
merchandising. Not only is this 
preference for color true of 
women, who have always been 


more partial to color than the 
men folks, but men today have 
also become color conscious and 
are now demanding the things 
they buy finished in colors. 

Look at the display windows in 
any city or village. Turn where 
you will, to any line you will, 
there you find color entering into 
that line, beckoning to you as 
you pass along the city streets. 
Even the hardware store—one of 
the last places where one would 
look for much in the color line— 
shows a full line of kitchen ware, 
mixing bowls, sauce pans, coffee 
percolators, kitchen stools, etc., 
all radiant in colors. Here are 
kitchen utensils in soft greens, 
delicate blues, old ivory, bright 
orange and bright red—not for- 
getting the conventional black— 
made to match any color scheme 
a lady may have in mind for her 
kitchen. 

A little further down the street 
is an electrical store showing 
the newest color effects in light- 
ing fixtures—some in_ green, 
others in pink, royal purple, also 
black and ivory—colors to carry 
out the color scheme of any room, 
large or small. 

Likewise we note a display of 
plumbing fixtures that appear in 
about the same attractive colors 
as do the lighting fixtures men- 
tioned above. They seem to set off 
extremely well the beautiful col- 
ored bathtubs, closets and lava- 
tories which are carried in every 
first class plumbing shop. 


Non-Poisonous Finishes 


When selecting a finish for any 
article the wise manufacturer 
takes into consideration, among 
other things, all the possible and 
probable uses and abuses to which 
it may be subjected. Manufac- 
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turers of small toys, for example, 
can easily anticipate the probable 
danger of a finish that would pro- 
duce any ill-effects if the finished 
article were to come in frequent 
or prolonged contact with chil- 
dren’s mouths. This very prob- 
lem has come up a number of 
times during the past year. 
Manufacturers of cheaply stained 
or colored wooden toys have 
asked for the names of concerns 
who could supply low-priced 
stains, dyes and finishes that will 
not come off readily or be harmful 
in any way if placed in the child’s 
mouth. Fortunately some of the 
finish manufacturers have solved 
this problem and are now supply- 
ing suitable materials for this 
service. 


Putting on Finishes Quickly 

No one asks us about brush fin- 
ishing any more. Concerns who 
do finishing are inquiring about 
equipment and methods of apply- 
ing finishing materials more rap- 
idly and automatically when pos- 
sible. Automatic spraying, dip- 
ping, tumbling, flow-coating, and 
the application of finish coats by 
rollers or by chemical action are 
in demand. Equipment and suit- 
able finishing materials for all 
these modern methods have been 
developed and are now in opera- 
tion in many establishments. 

The chief concern of every fin- 
isher now is to find out which of 
the several available methods, 
kinds of apparatus and finishing 
materials are best adapted to his 
present and probable future work. 
Suppliers of the apparatus and 
finishing materials have solved 
numerous difficult problems in 
connection with the use of their 
products and are eager to furnish 
specific information to those who 


contemplate improvements in 
their present systems of finishing. 
The logical medium through which 
finishers can find out what meth- 
ods, equipment and materials are 
most adaptable and economical 
for their own particular work is 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING Magazine. 


Paint and Varnish Industry 


Industrial research and _ the 
American genius for organization 
have revolutionized the paint and 
varnish industry in the U. S. 
which is now the world’s largest 
manufacturer, consumer and ex- 
porter of paint products, accord- 
ing to THe Inpex published by 
The New York Trust Co. 

“Application of the spirit and 
methods of modern scientific re- 
search,” THE INDEX says, “has 
transformed paint making by rule- 
of-thumb methods, as it was con- 
ducted a quarter of a century ago, 
into an industry in which the raw 
materials used are carefully 
tested for their physical prop- 
erties and their chemical pu- 
rity, and in which production 
processes are scientifically con- 
trolled. 

“In 1929, the last year for which 
Census of Manufacturers returns 
are available, the output of the 
paint and varnish industry in the 
U. S. amounted in value to more 
than $568,975,000. Exports ac- 
count for only about 5% of the 
total. 

“Several thousand different pre- 
pared paint and enamel products 
are manufactured today, and 
these require the use of more 
than 1000 different materials, 
such as earth or ore pigments, 
pigments made from heavy chem- 
icals and organic dyestuffs, oils, 
resins, gums, and _ volatile 
thinners.” 
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(Continued from page 48) 


baking varnish was used by the K. 
& I. Terminal R. R. for painting all 
of the equipment in their shops here. 
Business seems to be picking up 
considerably here among the indus- 
trial plants and here at the hotel. I 
hope this is a good sign and that 
things will come back for the maga- 
at Louisville, 
y. 


Information About Striping 


One of our customers has asked 
us for information on striping lac- 
quers, striping machines and strip- 
ing brushes. If you have published 
anything in this connection in re- 
cent issues, and will send us extra 
copies of your magazine containing 
such articles, we will be glad to honor 
your invoice for whatever charge 
there may be.—C.C. (Finishing Ma- 
terials) 

Editor’s Note: Several articles on the 
subject have appeared in Inovusrtait 


Alcohol Proof Finish 


Can you tell us of a lacquer finish 
that will be satisfactory for epraying 
bamboo, that will be alcohol proof 
We have a customer who makes 
cocktail sets and sells them to 
department stores and has had con- 
siderable trouble with the lacquer 
not sticking due to the alcohol used 
in the drinks.—U. T. Mfg. Co. 


German Alcohol Finish? 


I have read with a great deal of 
interest ,the article about | 
Pianos,” by C. C. Weaver (pages 2 
and 24, Oct. issue). Will you be kind 
enough to write him asking whether 
he knows that in Germany they are 
applying, on top of the last coat 


of moqeee, a coat of alcohol with 
certain a mixture 
similar to “barniz de mufieca” 
used in France for the finishing of 
furniture and pianos? 

I do not know how this last ie 
coat with an _ alcohol base _ is 
Ts. and if Mr. 
ed it, I would like to have 
his A. on the subject.—L. G 
Gooding, Uruguay 35, MEXICO 


Silk Screen Stencils 


We understand that some manu- 
facturers, in placing items on the 
market with a design in various 
colors, use a silk-screen stencil for 
each color to get the desired effect. 
The screens, we understand, work on 
the _-y of a stencil. Will you 
kindly give us the name of a com- 
pany or two which manufacture 
stencils or Pes of this type? 
Also, we will be interested in suit- 
able finishin materials for this 
work.—N. S. S. Co. (Slate Products) 


Liked Gold Leaf Hint 


May we not thank you for your 
article on ‘“‘Laying Gold Leaf’ in the 
| issue of your magazine, 
page 35? We were particularly 
pleased with the last paragraph 
where you recommend the use of 
high-grade gold leaf made by a qual- 
ity product manufacturer, even at an 
increased cost over what some gold 
leaf can be purchased. Having been 
manufacturers of high quality gold 
leaf for 83 years, and selling always 
on quality rather than price, we were 
much pleased with your attitude— 
as you can well imagine. 

If consistent with your policy, 


could you + x the name and ad- 
dress of t T. Mfg. Co. who 
made _ the inquiry? We 


would like very much to get in touch 
with them on the subject of gold 
leaf.—W. H. K. Co. (Gold Leaf) 


39 West 60th Street 


Hy-Speed MIXERS 


are NEVER IDLE 


Barrel to barrel .. . tank to tank 
. «. the wise foreman of the busy 
shop keeps «Hy-Speed» Mixers 
everlastingly at their efficient work; 
mixing batch after batch of finishing 
materials or their ingredients. 


ALSOP ENGINEERING 
New York City 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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